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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
ON THE HOLY CHARACTER OF GOD. 


Essay It. 
(Be ye holy for I am holy. 1. Pet. I. 16.) 


In regard to moral character, it must be said of every 
intelligent agent, that he is either entirely good, entirely 
bad, or of a mixed character, compounded of good and evil. 
No other alternative is possible. Noman who believes 
there is a God, can, fora moment, view him as an essen- 
tially bad being. Such a thought is absurd and horrible. 
Then we must necessarily believe, either that he isa Be- 
ing of a compound nature, partly good and partly evil, or 
that nothing contrary to pure and unmixed holiness be- 
longs to his immutable disposition. 

The whole Bible is an illustration of this one proposi- 
tion:—‘‘Be ye holy, for I the Lord your God amholy.” All 
the commandments, given to enforce right conduct; all 
the promises, and rewards exhibited for its encourage- 
ment; all the threatenings against wickedness; all the 
expostulations, entreaties and persuasions of God, for 
sinners to repent and become holy:—show in the clear- 
_ est manner, the essential character of Him who inspir- 
ed these sacred oracles. The chief thing, indeed, which 
distinguishes the Bible from every other book in the 
world, is that the Bible is the great opposer of sin, and 
is a uniform and unceasing theme of exhortation, for men 
to cease to do evil, and learn to do well. This is the rea- 
son why the Bible is so much hated by wicked men; and 
this is the proof, that it originated from a source more 
pure than that of human nature. 

The voice of God in our consciences, confirms the same 
view of his character. . He has so constructed our facul- 
ties, that when we do wrong, we are constrained to con- 
demn ourselves. A painful remorse is connected with 
guilt; and a delightful composure of mind, with the per- 
formance of good actions. Would this be the case, if 
the Author of our faculties were not a perfect and holy 
Being? 

We have the explicit testimony of the inspired wri- 
ters, that there is no inconsistency—no mixture of good 
and evil,—in the character of our Creator. ‘This then 
is the message which we have heard of him, and declare 
unto you, that God is light, and in himis no darkness at 
all... 1 John i. 5. Again: is love; and he that dwell- 
eth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him. Chap. iv. 

16. The apostle James says, ‘‘Let no man say when he 
is tempted, I am tempted of God: for Ged cannot be temp- 
ted with evil, neither lempteth he any man. James i. 13. He 
cannot be tempted with evil, because no being can de- 
ceive his understanding, or approach to disturb his will. 
He never tempteth any man; because he is infinitely ho- 
ly. Whoever tempteth another to do wrong, thereby 
proves that he himself is a lover of sin; for none but sin- 
ners, ever tempt oihers to commit sin. 

But what do we mean by holiness?’ We mean every 
thing that makes up the character of perfect rectitude; 


all right principles, right dispositions, right actions. 
Benevolence is included, because benevolence is a holy 
principle; the same also, of justice and truth. All these 
principles are universal in their application and influ- 
ence. True benevolence or love is not partiality; it does not 
consist in having aregard for some selected individuals; 
but in having a regard to the welfare of all beings capa- 
ble of happiness. Justice is not a partial regard to the 
rights of some individuals, to the neglect or injury of 
others; but an equal and equitable regard to the rights 
of entire society, and of every individual. Truth isa 
disposition to be sincere, not to some persons only, but to 
all persons. Such are the holy attributes of.God. To 
suppose him capable of making selections of individuals, 
as his favorites, and of passing by others, who are in the 
same circumstances, and who hold the same relation to 
him and to each other, is to suppose that partiality takes 
the place of benevolence, in his Divine mind. To sup- 
pose him partial in judgment, or as capable of condemn- 
ing creatures for what was never in their power, is still 
a greater impeachment of his character. To suppose 
him to be deceitful, is in effect, to call him a liar; and 
to impute to Him the character of the prince of dark- 
ness. | 

A being, itis said, may bestow his favors as he pleases; 
and where selections are made, as none had any demand 
upon him, none have cause tocomplain of injustice. 
But even if there should be no injustice in the case, there 
would be partiality, which is no more a constituent prin- 
ciple of moral rectitude, than injustice itself. And be- 
sides, where favours are bestowed on some, without any 
regard to the happiness of all, when all are held toa 
strict responsibility, there will be injustice, as well as 
partiality. Ifthe process be such as to exclude many 
from the possibility of securing their eternal happiness, 
and they be condemned for not acting in that way which 
would secure it, who will have the hardihood to say 
there would be no injustice in the matter? Suppose the 
argument should be taken to heaven, how would it ap- 
ply? None of you holy angels, have any demand on God to 
perpetuate your happiness; therefore if he should select 
some of you as his favourites, to the entire neglect of the 
well-being of others, none of you would have any reason 
to complain either of injustice or partiality. And pray, 
what moral attribute would ever influence a holy Being 
to act in such a manner? What attribute of his nature 
would be glorified by such a process, whether it should 
be carried on in heaven or upon earth)? 

It is true, a ruler may bestow favours on some indivi- 
duals of a community, which are not bestowed on all; 
but if they be bestowed upon good principle, there will 
be no more partiality in them, than injustice. The pre- 
sident of the United States may select individu ls for 
various different offices, and may bestow these favours 
upon them, which cannot be bestowed upon all; but if 
he should select such as are best qualified for these offi- 
ces with a view to produce the greatest possible good to 
the community, it would be done from a regard to the 


tiality in the matter. So the angel Gabriel may have 
certain favours and honours bestowed on him, which 
others have not, as the apostle Paul had; but this is a 
very different thing indeed, from capriciously appointing 
one of them to eternal happiness, and the other to eter- 
nal misery. 

The principle of justice, is a disposition, or intention, 
in all circumstances to do right. Does it mean more or 
less than this? As tothe distinctions concerning moral 
justice, pecuniary justice, distributive justice, and punitive 
justice,—they may be of some use, perhaps, in the vo- 
cabulary of metaphysics; but I can form no other con- 
ception of a just being, than one who is disposed in all 
circumstances to do right. It is right for goodness to ex- 
tend mercy to criminals on such principles as will not in- 
jure society; and for justice to punish them, so far as the 
safety and welfare of society require. God knows, with 
infallible certainty, how far those principles extend; 
and therefore, He alone is qualified to judge the world in 
righteousness. 

' Truth is a principle of holiness: therefore, a holy being 
always speaks truth; he loves truth; he never deceives; 
he is invariably sincere, being free from all guile or dis- 
simulation. If our Maker be thus sincere, how can this 
agree with the notion of his having a secret will? He is 
doubtless able to keep his own secrets, and may have a 
thousand secret purposes of his own will; and all this is 
not at all inconsistent with sincerity so long as those se- 
cret purposes do not contradict his revealed will and 
commandments. But if he should promise one thing; 
and have a secret will to do another;—command us to do 
one thing, and have a secret will to constrain us to do 
another; proclaim in his revealed will, that his grace is 
free for all, and have a secret will that it should be eon- 
fined to a few;—who could reconcile all this with sin- 
cerity? 

That our great Creator has secret things which belong 
to himself alone, is not only reasonable to suppose, but he 
plainly tells us so, in his word. Those secret thing’ do 
not belong to us; and who but God himself knows what 
they are? Is he not able to keep his own secrets? If we 
have found them out, and published them abroad, they 
are surely no longer secrets which belong to the Lord 
our God alone. And if we must pry into them, and pre- 
sume what they are, will no presumptions satisfy us, but 
such as amount to an entire impeachment of his moral 
character? The welfare of the creation may indispensa- 
bly require, thathe should keep many of his matters and 
plans secret: this is necessary even in human govern- 
ments; how much more in the universal government of 
the Deity. But such is the loveliness and glory of his 
character, that the same principle which influences him 
to reveal some things, influences him to keep others se- 
cret: and that principle is, a benevolent regard to the 
welfare of his whole creation. 

What! a benevolent regard to the welfare of the whole. 
creation: does he then love devils and wicked men as 
he loves holy angels and holy saints? By no means. He 


common welfare,’ and therefore, there would be no par- 


loves holy angels and holy saints with a peculiar love of 
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complacency; but this is so far from being caprice or 
partiality, that it flows from the very same principle in 
him, which regards the welfare of the whole creation. 


Why has he such a special love for those holy beings’ 
Because they have imbibed, and act upon the principles 
of his own holy character, on which the welfare of the 
whole creation depends. Why is he angry with the 
wicked every day? Because the wicked are at war with 
those principles. This holy anger results from that pure 
ness which has an invariable regard to universal hap- 
ness. Yet the benevulence of the Deity embraces all 
his creatures. He loves sinners, and bears long with 
them, that he may bless them, in turning every one of 
them from his iniquities. And as to devils themselves, 
no man can prove that God punishes them, merely for 
the sake of punishment; or that he punishes them more 
than is necessary to support those principles of govern- 
ment,.on which depends the welfare of his whole crea- 
tion. His punishments and rewards flow from the same 
principle; and that is to encourage good conduct, and 
to discourage bad; because good conduct tends to pro- 
mote the common welfare, and bad conduct to destroy 
it. We may wander round the universe as we please, 
and after all, will be compelled to come to this conclu- 
gion, concerning the character of the Deity. Yet many 
seem disposed to insist, that we know not and cannot 
know, what his character is. Even the celebrated Dr. 
Chalmers, in his “Evidence and Authority of the Chris- 
tian Revelation,” tellsus, That christians ‘‘do not count 
themselves acquainted with the designs or character of 
the being from whom the message professes to come.” 
p. 12.) That “He [the christian] should be prepared 
to follow the light of evidence, though it may lead him 
to conclusions the most painful and melancholy.” (p. 16.) 
To “follow wherever the light of arzument may conduct 
him, though it should land him in conclusions the most 
nauseous and unpalatable.” (p. 147.) That the beings 
of a day ought not “to sit in judgment upon the Eternal, 
and apply their paltry experience to the counsels of his 
high and unfathomable wisdom.”’ That “‘it is not for man 
to assume what is right, or proper, or natural for the Al- 
mighty to do.” (p. 159.) That “‘we profess ourselves 
to be too little acquainted with the character of God; and 
that in this little corner of his works, we see not far 
enough to offer any decision on the merits of a govern- 
ment, which embraces worlds and reaches eternity.” 
(p. 165.) 

Now what does all this mean? Are we to be told, that 
it is a matter of entire uncertainty to us, whether 
the character of God be essentially good, essentially bad, 
or amixture of good and bad? One or another of these, 
we must believe; for no other alternative is possible. If 
we believe his character to be essentially bad, how can 
we find it in our heart to trust him, or to regard him as 
deserving the confidence of any being whatever? If we 
view his character as a compound of good and evil prin- 
ciples, who can tell whether the good or the evil will 
have the ascendency? Suppose some one should exhibit 
views of God, so ‘painful and melancholy,” as to say, 
that he had created most men, with the immutable inten- 
tion to force them into sin and intoeternal damnation;—or 
to give us a view so ‘‘nauseous and unpalatable,” as that 
the ultimate design of the Deily was to fix his whole crea- 
tion in a state of eternal misery—to depopulate the 
realms of day, and to turn heaven itself into hell: —would 
we be bound to receive all this, on account of our ignor- 
ance of “ what is right, or proper, or natural for the 
Almighty to do?” That many particular results may oc- 
cur, under “‘a government which embraces worlds and 
reaches eternity,” that will be beyond our comprehen- 
sion, may be very readily admitted; but to suppose us 
totally ignorant of the “‘character” and ‘“‘designs” of our 
Maker, is to sap the foundation of all rational confi- 
dence in God, in order to screen some favourite dogmas 
of theology. Ifhis character and designs are not to be 
depended on, all christian hope and comfort are at an end; 
and how can they be depended on, if we know not what 
they are? Dr. Chalmers allows, indeed, that the Bible 

ives the character and designs of God; but he seems to 
intimate that the character here given is not only very 
different from that exhibited in “natural religion,” but 
is such as will be very apt to appear ‘nauseous, painful 
and melancholy.” But if nature give one character of 
God, and revelation an opposite one, then nature and 
revelation contradict each other: consequently they must 
either proceed from different authors, or else their au- 
thor contradicts himself. It is true, we may misunder- 
stand the voice of nature in the works of God; and so 
we may misunderstand the Bible; but unless we so un- 
derstand them, as to believe they do not contradict each 
other, but agree to proclaim the “character” of the Dei- 
ty to be perfectly good, and his “designs” to be those of 
eternal justice and benevolence, I see not how any ra- 
tional confidence, or religious hope, can be left to sooth 


our sorrows through this melancholy world. That diffi- 
culties and mysteries abound, both in nature and revela- 
tion, is very true; but if these difficulties and mysteries 
can reach so far as to impeach the character of God, or 
to show that he has any dark designs, the foundation of 
religion is shaken, and so is that of all human happ?- 
ness. 

Almighty God demands of us, to love him with all our 
heart, with all our soul, with all our mind, and with all 
our strength: would he do this, if there were not a com- 
plete foundation in his character, for so much love,— 
and of course, that he is perfectly and infinitely lovely? 
If there were any mixture of evil in him, this first and 
great commandment, would plainly enjoin on us to love 
evil. If there were any imperfection in him, it would 
require us to love imperfection. As there is no possibili- 
ty of our loving God too much, so there is no possibibility 
that our conceptions of his loveliness should go beyond 
the reality. And as this love is to be with all the mind, 
or understanding, as well as the heart, it is essential 
to it, that the understanding have due conceptions of the 


perfect loveliness of the object. No soul in the universe 


need fear fora moment, that he will have views too high, 
of the absolute and perfect excellency of the divine char- 
acter. While we thus love and adore Him, we imbibe 
the same principles which we love, and are changed into 
the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of 
the Lord. The gracious intention of God, in the whole 
system of religion and providence, is to impress his own 
holy image on our spirits, that we may show forth his glo- 
ry, partake of his pure felicity, and exercise our faculties 
under his government and control, to carry on the great 
designs of his benevolence. The more any man is taught 
of God, and partakes of his nature, the more amiable is 
he in his disposition, and the more free from every thing 
like guile, injustice and cruelty, If, therefore, the na- 
ture of the fountain can be known by the streams, we 
know what the character of God is, by that character 
which his Spirit produces in man. But more clearly 
still do we apprehend it, by surveying the beautiful 
character of the Lord Jesus Christ, as given by the evan- 
gelist. We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begot- 
ten of the Father full of grace and truth. He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.—I and my Father are one. 

All that guileless and divine sincerity, therefore,—all 
that mildness and amiable condescension,—all that se- 
rene loveliness and heavenly dignity, which shone forth 
s0 conspicuously in the words and actions of our blessed 
Saviour,—were a Visible exhibition of the invisible and 
immutable qualities of the Divine nature. Such exactly 
is the essential character of the Deity; and to doubt it is 
to question the veracity of the faithful and true witness, 
who came from heaven to declare the Father unto us, and 
to transform us into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord. ASA SHINN. 


RELIGIOUS. 


THE REWARD OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life.’—Rev. ii. 10. 

“We read of a Christian youth on whom his persecu- 
tors had put in practice a more than common share of 
their cruel ingenuity, that by his torments they might 
compel him to deny his Lord and Saviour. After a long 
endurance of those pains, they released him in wonder 
at his obstinacy. His Christian brethren are said to have 
wondered too, and to have asked him by what mighty 
faith he could so strangely subdue the violence of the 
fire as that neither a cry nora groan escaped him. ‘It 
was, indeed, most painful,’ was the noble youth’s reply; 
‘but an angel stood by me when my anguish was at the 
worst, and with his finger pointed toheaven.’ Oh! then, 
whoever thou art that art tempted to commit a sin, do 
thou think on death, and that thought will be an angel 
tothee. The hope of heaven will raise thy courage 
above the fiercest threatenings of the world; the fear of 
hell will rob its persuasions of their enchantments, and 
the very extremity of thy trial may itself contribute to 
animate thy exertions, by the thought that, the greater 
thy endurance now, the greater will be thy reward here- 
after. The wildest temptations will shortly have an end; 


‘the fiercest flame must burn out for want of fuel; the 


most bitter cup, when drunk to the dregs, will trouble 
thee nomore. These things are temporal and hasten to 
pass away; but the hope which is visibie to the inward 
eye of faith is unfading, eternal, heavenly. Bear up, a 
little while bear up, in the cause of immortality! If thy 
trial is intolerable, it will by so much the sooner have an 
end. Thy heart may break, but the good angel points 
to heaven, and One greater than the angels will, ere 
long, fulfil his promise:—‘Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.’ 


‘‘Bisuop Heper.” 


CHRISTIANITY, EQUALIZING IN ITS DOCTRINES. 
** *Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness..—1 Corinthians, i. 23. 


“The gospel reduces all mankind to one generic char- 
acter—that of sinners, and regards all, without excep- 
tion, under this one exclusive aspect. It is not as high 
or low, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, bond or free, 
that it addresses men; it is not according to any of their 
distinctive peculiarities, but according to that in which 
they all agree—the point in which they are all one. It 
finds them sinners; it provides for their necessities as 
sinners; and presents itsproposals and offers them to 
sinners. There is no difference; for all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God; being justified freely 
by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus. In the character of sinners, then, all must come, 
divested of every distinction. The monarch must come, 
/not as distinguished from his subjects, but as himself a 
guilty subject of the King of kings; he must lay aside his 
sceptre and his crown, when he comes to God as a sine 
ner, through Jesus Christ. There is no royal road to 
Heaven any more than to science. The rich and the 
noble must come as supplicants for mercy ona level with 
the peasant and the beggar. They must not proudly 
fancy that they are putting an honour upon the gospel} 
by their embracing it, but be humbly sensible that the 
honour, instead of being given, is received—received by 
them as poor, and miserable, and wretched, and blind, 
and naked. “Dr. WarDLAw.” 


DIVINE AGENCY. 


We are truly taught, that the good done upon earth is 
done by the Lord; that, though Paul plant, and Apollos 
water, ‘‘God giveth the increase;” that when the Lord 
buildeth up Zion, he~‘‘appears in his glory;” that it is 
the Lord who “sends forth his labourers into the har- 
vest,” and that ‘‘in the latter days’? there are promises 
which relate to the ‘‘pouring out” of his Spirit. These 
declarations bring God very near to his church. Perhaps 
indeed, the most illustrious instances in which our God 
makes “bare his holy arm in the sight of all nations,’ by 
throwing off that veil of mystery which so often hides 
it, are found in the struggles and triumphs of his religiom 
The history of his church is, for this very reason,chiefly, 
the most magnificent part of the world’s story. The 
trials and the contests of the truth, of which she is the 
ground and the pillar, considered in connection with its 
endurance and unfailing vigour; the holy blood which 
has consecrated, the virtues which have illustrated, the 
great characters which have advocated it; the darkness 
it has dissipated, the enmity over which it has triumph- 
ed; the blessings it has showered upon earth, the num- 
ber of our race it has glorified in heaven;—these and 
many other views might be taken, which so powerfully 
tend to maintain in us the conviction that there is in the 
church a mighty and constant working of Him “that 
filleth all and in all,” as to forbid the intrusion of any 
creature into this hallowed enclosure, except as the most 
humble instrument in his hands. Yet, even here, also, 
is God often put far from us, or so many other agents are 
placed between, that our sense of his immediate opera- 
tion is either destroyed or greatly enfeebled. 

Christianity, it is allowed, is to become the religion of 
the world, but then its ultimate prevalence may be easi- 
ly accounted for, because Christianity is a rational reli- 
gion, and the world is becoming enlightened by educa- 
tion. Great characters appear at intervals to revive and 
restore the faded lustre of truth, and the languishing in- 
fluence of piety; but then, as it has been said of Luther, 
nature planted in him the elements of a vigorous charac- 
ter, success flattered his first attempts to resist his supe- 
riors; political circumstances favored the changes which 
he meditated; and thus we have the whole philosophy of 
the Reformation! A Wesley appears; he is naturally 
‘‘ambitious;” circumstances give to this mental quality 
a religious and a beneficial direction; he has the skill to 
turn them to account; and here is the complete rationale 
of the whole revival of religion in our day, and in these 
lands! Missions to the Heéathen will succeed, because 
they derive their influence upon barbarous and semi- 
civilized nations from the superior intellectual power 
with which they are associated, the arts they communi- 
cate, and the connection which they establish, by means 
of commerce, with naiions far in advance as to all the 
useful and refining institutions of society! 

Such are some of the views on these solemn subjects 
with which men amuse themselves; but I see nothing in 
them answering to the import of the text, “In Him we 
live, and move, and have our being;” or to the declara- 
tion, that he **worketh all in all.”? On this point, in- 
deed, as on several before mentioned, we allow, that in 
what is thus urged there is much truth; but the truth is 


either distorted, or turned into efficient error by the ab- 
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sence of other truths with which it ought to be con- 
nected. | 
True, Christianity is a rational religion; but if it is to 
make its way by the force of that consideration alone, 
why was it not at first most readily received by the wis- 
est and best disciplined minds, rather than by the unlet- 


tered and superstitious? True, circumstances have an‘ 


influence upon the characters and conduct of men; but 
the characters and actions of holy, gifted, and devoted 
men create circumstances which they do not find, and 
that by the grace of God, “which is mighty in them,” 
and which works in their hearts and lives that holiness, 
love, and zeal, by which, under the preparing influence 
of God, great masses of men are influenced. True, mis- 
sions to the Heathen derive, in many cases, great aid 
from superior intellectual power in the instruments; from 
the knowledge of useful arts which they introduce; and 
the connection into which they bring nations in an infe- 
rior state of civilization with the more cultivated states 
of the world; but then do we need nothing more direct 
than the divine arrangement which has associated these 
circumstances together in the way of providential go- 
vernment, ‘‘toconvert a soul from the error of his ways,” 
to turn the Gentiles ‘‘from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God,” that they may “obtain 
remission of their sins, and an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified?” 

Surely, my brethren, God is not thus “far from us” in 
reviving, restoring, and diffusing the influence of his re- 
- ligion. For what is that religion? Not “the letter,” but 
“the Svirit;” ‘a ministration” of the Holy Spirit him- 
self. Whatare its Ministers? They are indeed men; 
but not men left to be formed or influenced by mere cir- 
cumstances; they are “‘called,’’ ‘“‘separated unto the 
Gospel of God,” and derive their energy as instruments, 
when it is saving, from him who has promised to be 
“with them always, even to the end of the world,” and 
to use and over-rule all circumstances for the accomplish- 
ment of their high vocation. If God is not in his church, 
Where then shall we find him? But he is there by pecu- 
liar inhabitation, by special operation. To make this 
manifest, he descended in the visible tongues of fire on 
the day of Pentecost; to assure us of it, he hath said of 
Zion, ‘‘This is my rest for ever; here will I dwell; for I 
have desired it. I will clothe her Priests with salvation, 
and make her saints joyful in goodness.*” To show what 
he had to do in raising up eminent instruments, he met 
with Saul of Tarsus on his persecuting errand to Damas- 
cus, seized, in the very camp of the enemy, the instru- 
ment fitted by natural endowments for this purpose, and 
bound the energies of that great and ardent mind to his 
own cause forever. To show that he is in his church, 
he has defended it against united earth and united hell; to 
convince us thata power above all that is human is there, 
often when it has been ‘‘minished and brought low,” and 
its root has been almost invisible in the earth, it has shot 
up into growth without human aid; and, in despite of 
human scorn and neglect, waved its branches in the 
winds, and again defied the force of all the storms of 
heaven. To show that he is in his church, the mighty 
primitive power of the Gospel, which is characterized as 
the “power of God unto salvation,” remains unabated to 
this day. It still ‘“‘pricks men in the heart;” it wounds 
and it heals; it converts and sanctifies; it raises its shield 
of determined integrity against all temptations; it 
quenches earthly desires; it lifts the soul to holy con- 
verse with God; it gives a triumph over death, as com- 
plete and glorious as when Stephen “fell asleep, calling 

on God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit;”’ 
and it effects all these wherever it is preached in sim- 
plicity, and in recognition of the immediate co-operation 
of God with the instrument, and there only. Nor is the 
scene of its trial, the grand experiment, if we may so cali 
it, confined to one place; it erects the monuments of its 
saving efficacy on all the shores of earth, and among 
the various tribes which inhabit them, that all the world 
may know that “God is with us, and that the shout of a 
King is among us.” WATSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
Haverstraw, Rockland Circuit, NY. April 19, 1831. 


Mr. Epiror—Nothing, of importance, has occurred 
on this circuit since my last, save the accession of a few 
members, except in this village, of which I will give you 
a short account. Two or three years ago, a single copy 
of “Mutual Rights,’ found its way into this region, and 
was carefully read by a few honest-hearted members of 
the M. E. Churech—which reading resulted in a firm con- 
viction, that evils existed in the polity of said Church— 


for an amendment of which they waited for some time, 
with anxious solicitude, and with some degree of hope, 
till they heard of the expulsions at Baltimore, &c. and 
the never to be forgotten report of the General Confer- 


ence of 1828. Their hopes being now cut off, and feel- 


ing that they could not (conscientiously,) longer support 
the old system, they resolved, as their only alternative, 
to secede, which they finally did, in February, 1830: and 
organized themselves under the conventional articles. — 
On this occasion, Brother Thomas visited them, preached 
in the Church, and formed two classes, one in, and the 
other about four miles out of the village—in all thirteen 
members, eight of whom were in the village. An ap- 
pointment being left for that day two weeks, in the 
Church, I attended, but found the door double-locked, 
and the windows nailed. We thereupon repaired to the 
Academy, where we were well accommodated, and I 
tried to preach to a large and an attentive congregation. 
By request, we continued to supply them with preaching 
till April, when the Conference met. I was then ap- 
pointed to labor with them; and it has proved a very 
pleasant appointment. But 1 have not filled it without 
much opposition from the enemies of religious liberty, 
by whom we are represented as monsters of iniquity, 
rending the Church, and endangering souls, for the gra- 
tification of a mere whim of disordered minds. 


These things being told by men who ought to speak 
the truth, had the tendency to prejudice the minds of 
such as for want of opportunity, or disposition, were not 
informed on this subject. I therefore deemed it expe- 


dient to deliver a public lecture on Church government, |. 


which I did with the advice of several brethren; exhi- 
biting those parts of their Discipline which we think ob- 
jectionable, as the ground of dissatisfaction, and of the 
arbitrary expulsions, followed, of course, by secessions 
and new organizations. 


Still they would not let us alone—but have taken every 
measure their ingenious ill-will could invent to baffle us; 
and have predicted, with great confidence, our fall. But 
the measures resorted to were of such a character, that 
they finally recoiled on themselves, and Ido not know 
that we have suffered any essential injury from all they 
have said or done against us. Midstso much opposition, 
I have sometimes felt my doubts whether any thing 
could be done in the village. Still I exhorted my breth- 
ren to faith and prayer. But, (except the unusual at- 
tention of the people to preaching,) no manifest excite- 
ment appeared, till the close of the last year; the last 
day of which we observed as a day of fasting and prayer, 
with a special view to a revival of religion in this place. 
At 8 o’clock in the evening we met, to hold a watch 
night, when the arm of the Lord was made bare in a 
signal manner. By reason of the inclemency of the 
weather, our congregation did not much exceed thirty, 
but, in this small number, seven manifested a desire to 
flee from the wrath to come. And on the following 
Sabbath, nine joined our society, as did two others short- 
ly after. From this time, the work seemed to go for- 
ward, till the Quarterly Meeting, which commenced on 
Friday, 25th of March, and held three days. The Lord 
was evidently with us. But the meeting ended, and I 
do not know that there was a soul converted. An ar- 
dent desire, however, was evinced by the members of 
the Church for the salvation of their neighbors, and they 
seemed unwilling to give over the struggle. A meeting 
was appointed for Monday evening, and was well attend- 
ed. Here the penitential cry was heard, and several 
found peace: others left the house, mourning. We con- 
tinued our meetings every evening during the week, ex- 
cept Saturday. It was indeed a time of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord. On the following Sabbath, 
twenty-two joined our society; four of whom came from 
the old Church—all the rest were the fruit of the last 
week’s work. Others professed religion, who have not 
joined our Society, neither do I know that they will—but 


if they get to Heaven, the grand object will be achieved 
Soon after I had to leave the work to attend the Confer. 
ence, but on my return last Saturday, (Glory to God,) 
the cry of the penitent was still heard in the congrega- 
tions, while the lambs of the flock are made to Jie down 
in green pastures, and walk beside the still waters. Two 
names have been handed me since my return. The num- 
ber of our Society in the Village, now, jis more than 
forty. Our whole increase on the circuit, the last year, 
is one hundred and three. 

Next Sabbath, we expect preaching on the comer 
stone of the intended Methodist P. Charch, in this Vil- 
lage. 

I expect to form a class this evening in Tarry Town, 
on the east side of the North River. 


T. K. WITSIL. 


——? 
Extract of a letter from Rev. Thomas F. Norris, dated 

East Cambridge, April 11th, 1831. 
Dear Brotner Harrop—As you have probably been 
informed by Brother Snelling, President of our Confer- 
ence, he has, in his last tour, formed a promising society 
in Milford, who have a convenient meeting-house, well 
finished; also another in Lowell, a large manufacturing 
town, about 30 miles from Boston. They have purchas- 
eda site for a meeting-house, which they contemplate 
proceeding to build without delay. Both of the above 
Societies report themselves able to support a minister in 

each station, as soon as they can be obtained. 
Yours, in haste, T. F. NORRIS. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
Cane Hill, Washingtyn County, (Ark.) 11th Dec. 1830. 


According to appoin{ment, five or six members of the 
Methodist Episcopal €hurch, two local preachers, and 
one exhorter, met at the house of Jacob Sexton. After 
prayer, Jacob Sexton was called to the chair, and Bryan 
T. Nowlin appointed Secretary. Whereupon the follow- 
ing resolves were entered into, viz:— 

Ist. Resolved, That we withdraw from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

2d. Resolved, That we associate under the conven- 
tional articles, drawn up in Convention in the City of 
Baltimore, 1828. 

3d. Resolved, That the Chairman of this meeting tran» 
mit a copy to the Editor of the Mutual Rights and Chris 
tian Intelligencer for publication. 

JACOB SEXTON, President. 

B. T. Now in, Secretary. 


10th March, 1831. 
Deak BrorHer—Since our first meeting, we have had 

an accession of about twenty-five or thirty members.— 

Prospects are flattering to our infant Church in this 


place. Respectfully yours, 
JACOB SEXTON. 


For the Methodist Protestant, 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Pennsylvania Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church, held im 
the City of Philadelphia, April Sth to 11th, inclusive, 
1831. 

. APPOINTMENTS FOR THE NEXT YEAR. 


Joun Smitu, President. 
Philadelphia—Levi R. Reese, Superintendent. 
Kensington—Hiram R. Harold, Superintendent. To 
receive assistance from James Brindle, John Christine, 
and John Fernon. 
Newcastle—Joseph McGee, Abraham Woolston. 
Susser—Thomas West, Joseph Barlow. 
Centreville, N. Jersey—Thomas Cheeseman, Thomas 
Payne. 
and Burlington—Andrew R. Carpenter,Lyt- 
tleton S. Cropper. This circuit to receive ministerial 
aid from Sylvester Hutchinson, Taber Chadwick, T. 
Vanote, Michael Lecoste, Samuel B. Scattergood. 
Salem, Pa.—Joseph Cramer. 
Glassborough—Thomas W. Pearson, K. S. Cropper, 
assistant. 
Burlington, Pa.—Bartine Twiford. 
Manyunk—John G. Wilson—Z. Harbert, assistant. 
Chester—Dr. Phineas Price. 
Conference Missionary—Samuel Budd. 


George A. Raybold, Superanuated. 
Dr. Thomas Dunn, Dr. Wm. Morgan, James Chester, 


Supernumeraries. 


ublic Worship is held, statedly, at 110 places in this 
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Conference District, including six Meeting-houses. The 


umber of members is 983. 5 ; 
: The next Annual Conference is to be held in the City 
of Philadelphia, on the first Tuesday of April, 1832. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Mr. Epiror—A favourite measure with a few of our 
brethren who attended our late Convention, at which 
the Constitution and Discipline of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church were formed, was, that all the ministers, 
belonging to each District, stationed, unstationed, and 
superannuated, should have seats in their respective An- 
nual Conferences. | 

A large majority of the Convention were of the 
opinion, that Annual Conferences thus constituted would, 
in a very few years, necessarily break down by their 
own weight. Upon looking over your paper for the past 
week, I find a complete list of all the stationed and un- 
stationed ministers, preachers, and missionaries, attach- 
ed to the Maryland district, amounting to seventy-one. 
Upwards of fifty of these are ordained ministers. If 
then, each of those had a seat in the Annual Confer- 
ence, with as many lay-delegates, our late Conference 
would have numbered more than one hundred members 

Here let it be borne in mind, that this was our first 
Annual Conference under the Constitution and Discip- 
line. Should we increase so as in a few years to triple 
our present number of ministers, in this district, where 


should we hold an Annual Conference? What place 


could conveniently entertain upwards of three hundred 
members of Conference? 

On looking over the minutes of the Ohio Annual Con- 
ference of Reformers, held last fall in Cincinnati, I per- 
ceive, that there were attached to that Conference, 
eighty-five ordained Ministers, stationed and unstationed. 
Add to this number, eighty-five lay-delegates, and you 
have one hundred and seventy members of Conference. 
Suppose Ohio should triple her number of ministers ina 
few years, and I verily believe she will, she would then 
have the enormous number of five hundred and ten mem- 
bers of the Annual Conference. Would the Cincinnati 
brethren with all their known liberality and hospitality 
be willing to entertain so formidable a number? 

AMICUS. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


It has heretofore been considered wise and prudent to 
use the best means, to accomplish the best ends. To ex- 
pect Divine Providence to preserve and prosper men in 
their circumstances, without a careful attention to pre- 
cautionary means, would in former times have been con- 
sidered presumptuous and foolish. But we live in an 
age of great improvement. An age,in which it is thought 
adviseable to break down the barriers of human pru- 
dence,and discountenance institutions, which have been, 
and will hereafter be, a defence and help to those who 
by unforeseen and uncontrollable circumstances may 
have been deprived of their honest and hard earnings for! 
years. I allude to “Fire Insurance Companies.”” Now 
it is well known that these institutions have, in many in- 
stances, considerably lessened the influence of disastrous 
circumstances, and those, who have availed themselves 
of the advantages presented to the community by them, 
have in the time of their distress by fire, obtained time- 
ly relief; and by this, they and others have been pre- 
vented from embarrassments which otherwise must ne- 
cessarily and unavoidably have ensued. 3 

It has, however, been thought by some simple-hearted 
and, no doubt, ignorant man, that the “publishing fund” 
of the M. E. Church is a most suitable insurance against 
fire, &c.—and that the readiest and most expedient way 
of purchasing or securing the protection of Divine Pro- 
vidence against losses, is to withdraw our contributions 
to those ‘Fire Insurance Companies,” established by 
Jaw, and hand our money over to the M. E. Church pub- 
lishing fund! Because, | suppose, that fund is appropriated 
to the pious work of opposing the march of religious liber- 


ty, and of establishing the high and nnwarrantable claims | 


of the Clergy. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


We have often thought that the public eye should be 
directed to this monopolizing establishment—as its 
inevitable tendency is to subvert the ‘mutual rights” of 
the ministry and Jaity—but never did we believe till 
now, that they who are at the head of the con- 
cern—“riding upon the whirlwind and directing the 
storm’’—intended to “cry aloud” against and ‘‘spare 
not” the most valuable safeguards to society. But it is 
even so: the editors of the “Christian Advocate and 
Journal” have admitted into their columns the foolish 
effusions of a distempered mind, and in so doing have 
adopted its sentiments as their own. The article is 
headed, 


NEW VIEWS RESPECTING INSURANCES. 


A worthy’and pious member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in this place, W. G. handed me a few days 
since, ten dollars, for the publishing fund. He said that 
he and his partner in business hac come to the conclu- 
sion that instead of paying money to have their property 
insured, they would contribute annually the usual amount 
of per centage for the promotion of some charitable ob- 
ject. Among these objects the publishing fund he 
thought claimed his first attention. As long, therefore, 
as the providence of God shall protect his property, you 
may expect a yearly contribution of the above sum. 

Will not others follow this example? I am fully per- 
suaded, without intending to say any thing against in- 
surance companies, that if men would confide more in 
Divine, and less in human protection, they would be full 
as safe, and have much more to give to charitable pur- 
poses. Z. Pappock. 

Cuzenovia, N. Y., April 5, 1831. 


The reader will remark that the purport of the arti- 
cle is to show— 

Ist. That our property will be insured against fire, 
&c. most effectually by contributing to the ‘‘publishing 
fund of the M. E. Church.” It means thisgor it means 
nothing—the editors understood it so, no doubt, or they 
would not have given it an insertion in their periodical. 
Surely such ‘faith is not to be found in all Israel as 
this!” 

2Qdiy. That just so long as Providence ‘ he pro- 
perty of the individual, he will continue his yearly con- 
tribution of $10.”? Suppose his property should not be 
preserved, what then: Will it not lead to a subsequent 
distrust of Providence? Will it not involve the individual 
in difficulties the most serious? Or does the “publishing 
fund”? act under the authority of Providence and stand 
bound to make up losses to such persons? Will not en- 
couraging such a simple course of procedure Jead inevi- 
tably to a neglect of necessary and prudential means?— 
A few more developements of some of the plans and oper- 
ations of the M. E. Periodical Press will open the eyes 
of MANY. 


POETRY. 


From the Sacred Offering. 
‘THE FIRE-SIDE. 


‘How many feet upon this fender placed, 

In other years duly as evening came, 

Have crowded our fire-side, the feet of those 
Our childhood fondly loved: but scattered now, 
Perchance ’midst all the toils of life to feel 

The fond regret, the deep and natural grief 

That flows upon the thought of broken ties, 

And sweet dreams buried in the far dark past. 
And some have left us for the brightning glow 
Of their own happy hearth, for days and hours 
Lizhted with love’s own sunshine; yet sometimes 
With changeless heart, as in the long, long days 
Now gone for ever, and with constant feet, 

That know the accustomed place, they turn to thee. 
Aye, and soine feet have prest thee once that ne’er 
Shall touch thy bars again; some feet that now 
Have run their weary race, and are stretched out 
In the calm silent grave. O how we loved them! 
Nor summer hour, when nature from her lap 
Pours forth her beauty; nor in winter nights, 
When circling to thy blazing side we cling, 

As the wild tempest rages, and the moon 

Puts forth her pale, cold cheek to meet the blast, 
And the dark night-cloud rises; never, never 
Shall we forget those who have left their place, 
Their wonted place amidst our Jittle band. 

We speak not; but the tear is in our eyes, 

The throb is in our hearts, and as we crowd 
More closely round thee in our loneliness, 

Fond memories will arise and take us back 
Amidst the scene of long-forgotten things. 


Aye, and we hear again the merry laugh, 


- = 


And the light-hearted peal of opening youth; 
Again we sit beside the forms we love, 

And time and distance, vast, unmeasured days, 
And wide estranging scenes, and death itself, 
All vanish at our bidding, and we turn 

To answer smile with smile, and greet again 
Our best and dearest, ours, a moment ours. 

We rend oblivion’s veil, we burst the band, 
And on our ears the tones we loved are breathing 
As they were wont to breathe. Is it a dream? 
A single cinder falls upon thy hearth, 

And we start back to melancholy truth. 

Oh and is life so brief’—And are its ties, 

Its holiest ties so frail and vanishing? 

Pass but a few short years, and shall we too 

Be missing in our places? Gracious Heaven! 
With noble purpose and eternal hope 
Encompass thou our spirits, guide us on 


From race to race, from light to purer light, 


To the high source of being; till our hearts 
Thirsting for holiness and glory, rise 

On wings of faith above this fading scene 

Of mortal suffering, and expand in love 

Which seeks communion with the realms of God.’ 


BALTIMORE: ° 


FRIDAY, MAY 6, 1831. 


—s 
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OFFICE OF THE MUTUAL RIGHTS AND 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


The publisher has learned, with regret, that some of the 
Patrons have not received any of their papers from the 
commencement—this has probably been owing to their 
not calling at the post olices for them—others have re- 
ceived only a few numbers. 

' Justice to the office and to himself requires him to in- 
form them that the paper has been reguiarly forwarded 
in good order. 

The Post Masters in several places have returned pa- 
pers which were not called for, with promptness, whilst 
a few others, being less prompt, permitted several num- 
bers to accumulate before they returned them; or noti- 
fied the publisher, which caused unnecessary trouble to 
them and himself. vt 

The thanks of the publisher are hereby tendered to 
those Post Masters, who, after having ascertained the few 
who discontinued, immediately reported them to the 
publisher, or returned the papers. P 

In one instance the publisher had good reason to re- 
port to the Post Master General the improper conduct of 
one Post Master, which was promptly attended to by 
him. 

Some slight inaccuracies may have occurred—when 
reported they will be corrected—others may occur. Our 
patrons will communicate omissions and they shall be 
supplied. | 

The subscription listis increasing, and we are happy 
to learn that the paper is well received—and to know 
that the patrons are making their payments with ala- 
crity. Pub——. 


We have read, with pleasure, the April number of the 
‘American National Preacher.’’ It contains two ser- 
mons—one by Rey. Mr. Parker, the other by Rev’d Mr. 
Hooker. 

The subject of the former is the Conviction of Sinners 
at the Judgment. The text is in Jude; ‘Behold, the 
Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints to execute 
judgment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly 
amongst them,” &c. 
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After a brief preliminary, he announces his proposition, 
that, “The ungodly will be convicted of sin at the day of 
Judgment.”” He notices the peculiar circumstances of 
that day, calculated to effect the conviction of the sinner. 


First; ‘‘it will exhibit scenes of such interest as will 
arrest the sinner’s altention and fix it upon his character.— 
A principal difficulty in convicting sinners, in this world, 
arises from their being so much engrossed with other 
subjects as to prevent a serious contemplation of them- 
_ selves.” Before the bar of God, this difficulty will be 
removed. All the circumstances, which once diverted 
the mind away from self-examination,—from attention 
to inward monition, will there have lost their power; 
and the sonl, painfully concentrated on itself, shall be- 
hold, at once, all the depravity and wickedness of its 
nature. 

Secendly; to increase this conviction of guilt, the sin- 
ner will then be compelled to look on the “perfect law 
af God, and acknowledge its purity.”’ One difficulty in 
convicting sinners, here, arises from. the fact that, they 
set aside God’s law and adopt other rules of conduct. 
Custom is the law of one; honour of another; morality 
of athird. On the Day of Judgment that law shall be 
held up to him, which says: *thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength; and thy 
neighbour, as thyself.” His full conviction will then be, 
‘by this holy law 1 am damned forever.’ 


Thirdly; ‘‘the manifest preparation for the immediate 
execution of justice,” is another source of conviction. 
“The least hope of impunity enfeebles the convictions 
of a guilty mind, and the delay of punishment exerts, in 
some degree, a similar influence.” The sinner, at the 
judgment-bar, expects nothing else than the immediate 
execution of, justice. ‘‘As he comes up near the gates 
of the New-Jerusalem, and sees its glories, and hears its 
songs, and casts his eye over the shining hosts, just en- 
tering upon its endless joys, he looks down, also, into the 
eternal prison. Its billows of fire arise; its filthy so- 
ciety is seen; its wailing and blasphemy fall upon his 
ear, and al! its unutterable torments rush upon his view. 
How can he possibly avoid the most perfect conviction of 
sin? Nothing can sustain him under such circumstances. 
He has no hope of impunity—no expectation of respite. 
He sees that his judgment lingereth not and his damna- 
tion slumbereth not.” 


He derives several inferences from the subject:—first, 
that “conviction of sin is no evidence of conversion;”’ 
secondly, that “the most pungent conviction does not 
necessarily lead to conversion; thirdly, that sinners 
may become convicted of sin if they desire il;’ and 
fourthly, that ‘‘the character of God will appear glorious 
in the final condemnation of the wicked.”? God ‘thas in- 
troduced a system, which secures the detection and pun- 
ishment of every unreclaimed offender. The principles 
of this system commend it, at once. to all holy beings; 
its operation produces a full conviction in the minds of 
sinners. While heaven breaks forth in a song of admi- 
ration, on discovering the perfect vindication of the Di- 
vine character in the execution of justice; while ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands 
of voices, swell! the anthem of ‘salvation, and glory, and 
honour, and power, unto the Lord, our God, for true and 
righteous are his judgments;’ hell responds by its deep, 
eternal wail, and its loud laments, ‘the law is holy, and 
the commandments holy, and just, and good.’ While all 
heaven shouts ‘Alleluia,’ hell responds ‘Amen.’ All the 
holy see the justice of God, and all the wicked feel it.— 
O, what an unspeakable lustre will be thrown over the 
Divine character, when the whole universe, righteous 
and wicked, friends and enemies, shall consent together 
in bearing testimony to the wisdom and goodness of God 
in the vindication of his law!” 

The discourse concludes with a brief, forcible appeal 
to the sinner, on the infinite importance of becoming 


eonvinced of his guilt and repenting of his crimes, be- 
fore he shall be compelled to stand before the bar of 
God. 

We thought this abstract might not be uninteresting to 
our readers. The other sermon, though a very merito- 
rious one, we have no room at present to notice. 

The ‘National Preacher’? abundantly deserves the 
patronage of a religious public. Itis a liberal work, en 
riched by contributions from many of the most eminent 
ministers of various denominations, and greatly calcu- 
lated to please the lover of eloquence, as well as profit 
the pious follower of Jesus. 


FOREIGN. 

Foreign affairs have yet assumed no determinate as- 
pect. The latest advices from abrvad are up to the 31st 
of March, inclusive. France, with millions of freemen 
and a good king, was still vacillating in her councils. 
The probability of a war between her and Austria is in- 
creasing; troops of the latter, it is said, having entered Bo- 
logna, which is an open violation of the principle of non- 
intervention. 

The “Reform Bill’? has not yet been carried in parlia- 
ment. The propriety of attempting the final passage of 
the Bill in the present House, is considered doubt- 
ful. ‘‘If the ministers,” saysthe Times, ‘‘are not sure 
ofa large majority inthe house of Commons, in the 
committee, and on third reading, they ought to dissolve 
at once, because a feeble majority in the lower house 
might encourage the Lords to reject the measure—a re- 
sult, for a time, more embarrassing, perhaps, than any 
other defeat.” | 

The accounts from Poland are delightful to every lov- 
er of liberty. The prediction, that she would be crush- 
ed by the first onset of the Russian Barbarians, (thank 
Heaven!) has proved false. So far the Patriots have 
been suceessful, the Russians being compelled every 
where to retreat. This temporary success affords an 
opportunity to friendly powers to interfere in her behalf, 
and lend her effectual aid. Should they not do so, we 
fear the favorable hour. for Poland will have past; her 
present success will be but a short respite from destruc- 
tion—the momentary triumphs of her warriors will omy 
spread a glory over her ruins. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘‘Many” shall find a place in our next. 

Several letters received during the past week, we have 
no room for in this number. 

“Philo Eleutherias” is received and shall be pub- 
lished. 

““S.”” Alias “Compiler” shall be published, as soon as 
received. A hint is sometimes better than a direct re- 
quest. 

There is as much difference between “‘T. S. A.”’ and 
“Ruth,” as between a sickly boy and healthy man.— 
This was the only reason of our differing criticism. We 
are glad, however, ‘“*T. S. A.” has obtained satisfaction. 
He has shown some ingenuity; but we retract nothing we 
have said in dispraise of ‘“T. S. A.” or in praise of 
“Ruth.” We ask no favours. 


PRESUMPTIVE EVIDENCE. 
A singular case is recorded as follows in the Milledge- 
ville Recorder:— 


A gentleman, a member of the Grand Jury, asked his 
neighbor for the loan of a dollar. He assented, took out 
his pocket book, and opened it, when the applicant, see- 
ing a dollar note, put his hand into the book, in a familiar 
way, and took it out. The lender, a short time after- 
wards, having occasion to examine his money, missed a 
hundred dollar bill. 
from his having taken the dollar bill rather tuo familiar- 
ly, he was suspected—and the lender finally became satis- 
fied that the 100 dollars had been taken feloniously at 
the same time that the one dollar bill was taken. The 
borrower,asserting his innocence, a bill of indictment was 


preforred against him;—the jury returned a true bill— 


From the borrower’s manner, and | 
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he was expelled from the jury; and so strong was public 
feeling against him that he had to go to jail, for the want 


of bail. He was deserted by every body. There was 
then no doubt that he would be convicted. 

In the meantime, another man, who was attending 
court, heard of the circumstances, and recollected, his 
having received what purported to be thirty-five dollars, 
on the same day, from the lender, above mentioned.— 
He went home, and examined the money. Neither him- 
self nor his wife being ab‘e to read,all that they could de- 
termine was that there were three notes, which he had 
taken as ten dollars each, and one as five—and that one 
of the tens was unlike the others. He brought the mo- 
ney to the court-house the next day—handed it to the 
Solicitor, and explained the circumstance of his having — 
received it the day before. On examination one of the 
bills supposed to have been paid for ten, turned out to be 
a hundred dollar bill. This explained the loss, The 
borrower was brought out from jail, relieved from all 
suspicion of crime, and restored to his rights and _privi- 
leges as a member of the Grand Jury—and to his stand- 
ing in Society. 


DISTRESSING OCCURRENCE, 

Extract of a letter from Ohio,--dated 31 March, 1831. 
‘‘A melancholy circumstance happened here lately. A 
young lady, who was subject to fits, waS atthe ball on the 
22d. of February, and went to bed apparently well. Next 
morning a lady who was in the room, observed her ma- 
king a little noise and went to see what was the cause, 
she breathed only once more, and was buried the next 
day. A few weeks after, her mother died of consump- 
tion, and on opening the vault it was discovered, that 
the sides of the youug lady’s coffin were broken, and she 
was turned on her side. This is distressing indeed.” 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


MISSIONARY IN CHINA, 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. D. Abeel, Missionary 
at Canton, to a friend in New Brunswick. 


Canton, Oct. 20, 1830. 
None but those who have made the trial, can tell the 
privations, and difficulties, and discouragements of the 
missionary life. A man must bid comfort, reputation, 
ease, and every thing connected with the enjoyments of 
this world, farewell; if he wishes to labour in these lands. 
To toil, perhaps, years, without much visible fruit, with 
little credit even from the Christian world, for they as 
yet walk by sight in these things—to leave our rest and 
reward with God, and wait for them until life closes. 
These should be the expectations of every missionary, 
especially to Eastern Asia. I preach at Canton and 
W hampoa—am closely engaged in studying the language. 
The field here is immense; labourers very few; and pros- 
pect certain, though comparatively remote, My dear 
brother, write often, and write long letters, and if it 
shall please God to prepare your mind and heart to join 
me, without any expectations from the world, come, and 

you shall be welcomed by  Yours,forever, D, A, 


- EFFECT OF THE GOSPEL ON SEAMEN. 
From the Philadelphian. 


Mr. Editor:—I am frequently asked, what effect the 
preaching of the gospel has upon seamen. The question 
is embarrassing, as you are aware, sir, of the difficulty 
of ascertaining the precise influence of the gospel, either 
in depth or extent, upon regular and stated congrega- 
tions; but in one so fluctuating in its character, so tran- 
sient in its Opportunities, and affording so little room for 
observation to a landsman‘s eye as that of the sojour- 
ners of the sea, our judgment must be very uncertain. 
1, however, occasionalbfmeceive letters from the great 
deep, which like a cordial, cheer my heart, and which 
with what I see at home, inthe sanctuary and elsewhere, 
tell me, that our work js far from being in vain in the 
Lord. An extract I now send you from a letter of on of 
the company of the ship Pennsylvania, bound to Canton, 
one of those fine vessels which renders the naval archi- 
tecture of our country the admiration of the world: and 
as the letter was written to be read in our church, I am 
violating no rule of propriety, in extending its publicity 
through your useful columns, and am probably discharg- 
ing a duty in gratifying the friends of seamen with its 
simple statement and pious sentiments, 


Neweastle, April 4, 1831. 


Dearly Beloved Pastor:—We embrace this opportuni- 
ty of writing to you all, brother sailors belonging to the 
church—We are now bound to Canton, in the ship Penn- 
sylvania, Capt. John Berry. Every thing has went on 


well, with the help of God. No cursing nor swearing, 


— 

é 
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nor drunkenness: and we hope that God will be our Pi- 
lot through the voyage. We all beg of you that you will 
offer a prayer for us in the church. We are all in good 
health, = we hope that God will keep our hearts in 
the same way as we have begun. The voyage is long 
and tempestuous—amidst howling storms, and dashing 
seas, and thunders that roll from pole to pole—and God 
is showing his wrath upon the wicked, and sparing the 

ighteous. We beseech you to pray for us all poor sal- 
lors that are this moment upon the sea—midst the many 
dangers we have to run—the many temptations we have 
to stand of drinking the cup of cursing. A rusty nail 
placed near the faithful compass will sway it from the 
truth. But God is always ready to protect his sheep 
when they are in distress. Call on Him, brother sailors, 
and He will protect you from evil. When the sky black- 
ens all around with wild and threatening clouds, the sea 
runs high, and breaks furiously over the ship, the night 
sets in and brings worse weather, the vessel springs a 
leak—O God, that will try the stoutest hearts— 


“Death like an overflowing stream 

Sweeps us away—our life’s a dream, 

An empty tale, a morning flower, 

Cut down and withered in an hour. : 


Our age to seventy years was set, 

How short the time! how frail the state! 
And if to eighty we arrive, ' 

We rather sigh and groan, than live. 


But O! how oft thy wrath appears, 

And cuts off our expected years! 

Thy wrath awakes our humble dead, 
We fear the Power that strikes us dead.” 


Signed by nine of the ships company—the eldest aged 
36. Many things in this letter please me: not the least, 
the comparative youth of the company, and the promise 
of future usefulness it holds out. Wishing a livelier in- 
terest to be felt by our Christian friends, for the success 
of our institution, and augmented prosperity to our own 
labours. Iam, yours, &c. A. H. DASHIEEL. 

Stated Preacher at the Marinez’s Church, Philad. 


REVIVALS. 


In New York City.—The Great Head of the Church 
is still graciously present in thiscity. The revival is yet 
in gradual progress. 

We are informed that in the Spring Street Church, un- 
der the care of the Rev. Mr. Ludlow, 50 have been re- 
ceived since the commencement of the revival; that the 
work is still interesting, especially in the Sabbath School. 

In the Central Presbyterian Church Broome street, un- 
der the care of the Rev. Mr. Patton, 40 were received 
last Sabbath, making more than 70 since the work com- 
menced. 

We are also informed that the revival is progressing 
in Laight street and otherchurches adjacent. 

We are informed that 200 persons have applied for 
admission into the Methodist Protestant churches in this 
city since the commencement of the revival.—N. Y. Ev. 

In Philadelphia.—The favorable appearances which 
have been noticed in recent numbers of our paper, still 
continue. Indeed through the goodness of God, the pros- 
ny continues to brighthen. We are justified, we think, 

y facts, in stating that there is a revival of religion in 
two of the Episcopalchurches in this city. <A large num- 
ber of persons are enquiring with deep and absorbing 
anxiety from their ministers what they must do to be 
saved. The number of such persons in one of the 
churches, is stated to be forty, in another sixty. We 
trust that in due time we shall be able to state in a more 
satisfactory manner the results of this work of the Spirit. 
We trust too, that his influences will be extensively felt 
in other congregations, not @uly here, but throughout 
our land, and that in compari$on with the final results, 
this will merit the name only of “the day of small 
things.” —Ep. Rec. 

In Hartford.—The revival which has been in progress 
forsome time in this city, continues as interesting at least, 
as at any former period. The meetings are fully attend- 
ed; the solemnity is deep—and the power of truth seems 
to be felt. The prospect is as encouraging to the friends 
of Zion among us, as it ever has been since the church 
was first established in Connecticut--and probably more 
so.—There is ‘very little, if any, apparent excitement, 
and we see nothing to which any can object, unless they 
object to a serious attention to the Word of God and the 
concerns of the soul. Thus much is due to the repeated 
inquiries made respecting the revival here: at some fu- 


. ture time we hope to give more particulars.—Con. Obs. 


In New Haven, Vt.—Our correspondent says, “The 
number of hopeful conversions now in New Haven is 
more than 80. The work is very interesting among the 
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children of our Sabbath Schools. Many of them are 
awakened and some are crying, “Hosanna to the Son 
of David.” The revival has never appeared more inte- 
resting than at the present moment. 

“There is a cloud, fraught with the richest of heaven’s 
blessings, spreading over the whole county. On a num- 
ber*of places the shower is already descending. How 
important a great revival in this county! Here stands a 
College, with nearly a hundred young men, all of whom 
are needed to labour in the vineyard of the Lord. And 
a revival here will have a salutary influence on this 
whole state—on the world. Christian brethren, pray 
most fervently for Addison county.--Vermont Chron. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANIMATED NATURE. 
A SOURCE OF INSTRUCTION. 


There are few lessons which children may be taught 
with greater pleasure and advantage to themselves than 
a love for animated nature, or which tend more to pro- 
mote a knowledge of God and his attributes. They can 
be led from the contemplation of the work to venerate 
the worker, from observing the structure of a worm to 
magnify the matchless wisdom and almighty power of 
Him who formed the universe. Let them behold with 
Job the omnipotence of God in behemoth, leviathan, and 
the horse, whose neck is clothed with thunder. Teach 
them to admire the various feathered tribes, from the 
humming-bird, nestling in a flower, to the eagle with 
sail-broad pinions soaring toward the sun, or the ostrich 
outstripping the horseman and his steed on the arid 
sands. Present to their view the changing hues of the 
pigeon’s neck, tiie gold and silver shades of the phea- 
sant’s wing, and the gorgeous sweep of the peacock’s 
plumes. Nor let the insect tribes pass unregarded; for 
a single insect, small, trifling, contemptible as it may 
seem in the great scale of being, contains in itself ample 
demonstration of the eternal power and consummate 
wisdom of the Creator. Observe the supple play of its 
limbs, the quickness of its eyes, the vivacity of its move- 
ments, the unfurling of its wings, the downy robe or the 
steel-blue mail in which it is clothed, studded with am- 
ber, and fringed with gold sparkling in azure and crim- 
son light, crested and plumed, and surpassing, in the glo- 
rious richness of its decoration, the drapery of queens, 
and mocking all the rivalry of art. But what are ex- 


nal mechanism? We praise the workmanship of an auto- 
maton, of a cotton-mill, a time-piece, a steam-engine. 
Yet what is the most curious contrivance ever planned 
by mortal ingenuity, when compared with the organiza- 
tion of a fly? How clumsy and how rude beside the least 
estimable specimen of the workmanship of God! And 
what shall we say of the vital principle of animals, that 
energetic spring, that power of perpetual motion, which 
keeps the exquisite machinery of their organs in play? 
And what of their instincts, migratory, social, and soli- 
tary, their prognostic, their geometric, and textural skill, 
their architectural contrivances, their long voyages, 
their care in providing for their young, their courage in 
defending them, and the arts by which they baffle or 
elude their enemy? Here is a boundless and most invit- 
ing field in which the youthful mind may expatiate. Here 
let it come and contemplate the wisdom and munificence 
of the Creator, and then ask if all these wonders have 
been wrought, all these gifts bestowed upon the crea- 
tures, this profusion of adornment, this variety of in- 
stincts, to be wantonly effaced and destroyed for the 
gratification of a cruel disposition?-—Dr. Hammond. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


“The flood disparts; behold! in plaited mail, 
Behemoth rears his head. Glanc’d from his side, 
The darted steel in idle shivers flies: 

He fearless walks the plain. or seeks the hills: 
Where, as he crops his varied fare, the herds, 

In widening circles round, forget their food, 

And at the harmless stranger wondering gaze.” 


The Hippopotamus inhabits all the large rivers of 
Africa, from the Niger to the Cape of Good Hope, but is 
not found in any of those which fall into the Mediterra- 
nean, except the Nile, and exists in that part of it only 
which runs through Upper Egypt, and the fens and lakes 
of Abyssinia and Nubia. 

This amphibious animal has been celebrated from the 
remotest antiquity, and is mentioned in the Book of Job 
under the name of Behemoth; but although its figure is 
found engraven on Egyptian obelisks and Roman medals, 
it was imperfectly known to the ancient naturalists. 
Pliny, instead of correcting, has copied and even multi- 
plied the errors of Aristotle, and the example has been 
imitated by succeeding writers. | 


ternal beauties compared to the matchless skill of inter-. 


As the Hippopotamus mostly resides at the bottom of 
great rivers,it is noteasy to ascertain its size. M.Vaillant 
informs us, that: one which he shot, measured from the 
muzzle to the insertion of the tail, ten fect seven inches, 
and eight feet in circumference, but from the smallness 
of its tusks, he supposed it to be a young one. Dr. Gold- 
smith says, that an Italian surgeon having procured one 
from the Nile, found it to measure seventeen feet in 
length, and sixteen round the body. Its height did not 
exceed seven feet, and the jaws, when extended, werm 
two feet wide. Ray says, that its upper jaw is move- 
able like that of the crocodile. In each jaw it has four 
large tusks: those of the under jaw, which are the lar- 
gest, are sometimes above two feet long. Vhe canine 
teeth are said to be so hard as to emit fire, when 
struck with steel: they are extremely white, and for the 
purpose of making artificial teeth, are preferred to ivo- 
ry. The grinders are square or oblong, and weith 
sometimes more than three pounds. The skin is of a 
dusky. colour, and although less callous, is thicker than 
that of the rhinoceros, and is manufactured into whips. 
The tail is about a foot long, tapered and flattened at the 
end, which is thinly planted with bristly hairs. The 
legs are so short, that its belly almost touches the ground, 
and the hoofs are divided into four parts unconnected 
by membranes. Some writers represent the figure of 
this animal as an intermediate form between the ox and 
the hog. The Hippopotamus, although little inferior in 
size to the elephant, and of a figure calculated to inspire 
terror, is formidable in its appearance, rather than in 
reality. Its disposition is mild and gentle, except when 
provoked or wounded. When this happens in the wa- 
ter, where its activity is equal to its courage, it will rise 
and attack boats or canoes, in the most furious and fear 
less manner. Dampier says, that he has known one of 
these animals sink a boat full of people, by tearing a 
hole in the bottom with its tusks. On the land, its movee 
ments are heavy; and the method of taking it, is by dig- 
ging pits in those parts through which it passes in its 
way to the river, when it returns from feeding. 

The animals seldom go far from the rivers, unless 
their banks fail of affording them a sufficiency of food. 
In that case, they sometimes stray into cultivated 
grounds, where, like the rhinoceros and the elephant, 
they make dreadful havoc, as they not only devour an 
immense quantity of vegetable produce, but destroy still 
more by their feet, which support so enormous a ponde- 
rosity of body. 

Professor Thunberg was informed by a respectable 
person at the Cape of Good Hope, that as he and a par 
ty were on a hunting expedition, they perceived a fe- 
male hippopotamus come out of one of the rivers, and 
retire to a little distance, in order to calve. They con- 
cealed themselves among some bushes till the calf and 
its mother made their appearance, when one of them 
fired, and shot the latter dead on the spot. The Hotter 
tots, supposing they might now seize the calf alive, im- 
mediately ran from their hiding-place; but the youn 
animal, though only just brought into the world, elude 
their pursuit, and plunged safely intothe river. This 
the professor justly observes, was a singular instance of 
pure instinct; for the creature unhesitatingly ran to the 
river, as its proper place of security, without having re- 
ceived any previous instructions from the action of its 
parent. 

The Egyptians have a curious method of freeing them- 
selves, in some measure, from this destructive animal. 
They lay a quantity of peas about the places which he 
chiefly frequents; and when the creature comes ashore 
hungry and voracious, he begins eating in the nearest 
place, and greedily devours the peas, till they occasion 
the most insupportable thirst. He then rushes into his 
favourite element, and drinks so copiously, that the peas 
in his stomach swell so much as very soon afterwards to 
terminate his existence. 

It is said, that these creatures are capable of being 
tamed; and Belon asserts, that he has seen one so gentle 
as to be let out of a stable, and led by its keeper, without 
attempting to injure any one. 

The flesh of the hippopotamus is tender and well tast 
ed, and by the colonists of the Cape settlement, esteem- 
ed exceedingly wholesome. The gelatinous parts of the 
feet and tongue, when dried, are considered as great de- 
licacies.—Bigland’s History of Animals. 


OF STUDIES. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for abili- 
ty. Their chief use for delight is in privateness and 
retiring; for ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, 
is in the judgment and disposition of business; for ex- 
pert men can execute, and perhaps judge of particu- 
lars One by one: but the general counsels, and the plots 
and marshalling of affairs, come best from those that 


are learned. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE R. WATSON. 

Amongst the number of preachers which Methodism 
has called forth, the Rev. Richard Watson is entitled to 
the highest place. Whether we regard his talents, ac- 

uirements, or labours, he claims our attention. His 
deure is rather tall; his face long and thin; but his fore- 
head is high, overarched, and on it are plainly visible 
traces of deep reflection. His whole appearance, al- 
though not engaging, shows the man of talent. Every 
feature is impressed with thought. His voice is clear 
and distinct in his tones, so as to be heard with pleasure. 
His action is chaste, simple and appropriate;—hne does 
not ‘‘saw the air with his hands,” nor by violent ges- 
tures excite ridicule:—his good sense teaches him to 
avoid these defects, which too often operate to the dis- 
advantage of men of talent. Ministers should reflect 
upon the appearance they make in the pulpit: action is 
necessary; it ought therefore, to be appropriate. 

It is said by Dr. Johnson, that ‘ta voluntary descent 
from the dignity of human science is perhaps the hard- 
est lesson that humility can teach.’? Mr. Watson has, 
however, learned it: he is able and does descend so as 
to be intelligible té the meanest and most illiterate. 
With the learned he can be learned; with the eloquent, 
eloquent; with the logical, argumentative; but to the 
poor he is a plain, perspicuous, and forcible preacher of 
the Gospel.—lIt is this perfect adaptation of his subject 
to his hearers that is one of the distinguishing characte- 
ristics of the present preacher.—But there is no affecta- 
tion in this; he strives to ‘‘become all things to all men, 
in order that he may win souls to Christ.’ His beha- 
viour in the pulpit is solemn and impressive; his prayers 
gre tender, soothing, exciting the soul to emotion, and 
leading the affections of his hearers gently to the foot- 
Stool of Jehovah. There is a propriety in his petitions— 
a humility in his language—an earnestness in his man- 
ner which raises the mind from earthly objects to the 
contemplation of the perfections of God, as revealed in 
covenant with Christ. Some of his brethren would do 
well to imitate his example, and fashion their prayers 
after his model. The Saviour has left upon record an 
exquisite. form which should be the guide of all when 
they pray. But some ministers seem to forget what 
prayer is, and by their rambling ideas, mixing up pray- 
er, praise, adoration, exhortation, denunciation, and, in 
short, every thing which ought not to be included in 
prayer, destroy the effect of this holy office, and leave 
the mind unimproved. Better by far is “a form of 
sound words,”’ than the incoherent expressions of what 
are generally termed extempore prayers. 

Mr. Watson is really an eloquent preacher. It is im- 
possible to hear him without being struck by the origin- 
ality of his ideas, and the propriety of his language. He 
has evidently read and thought for himself. His theolo- 
gical attainments are extensive, and his general learn- 
ing creat. His reading is apparent to every man of stu- 
dy, yet he is farremoved from pedantry. His eloquence 
is pure and effective; free from a meretricious display 
af words; it is the eloquence of matter. His ideas are 
original, his fancy vivid, and his language correct; yet a 
little more polish is still desirable. In the construction 
af his sentences he is happy; they are short, pithy, and 
pregnant with meaning. 

Mr. Watson is equally removed from the low Armin- 
janism of some, and the high-flown notions of others. 
He seems to occupy a middle station, between the Cal- 
vinists and the Arminians, and to have adopted the sen- 
timents of Baxter, whu endeavered to unite both par- 
ties. 

But has Mr. Watson no defects? Yes; but they are lost 
in the full blaze of his excellencies. It may, however, 
be said of him, with some justice, that his mode of 
preaching is, perhaps,— 
trop egal et uniforme. 


His voice is seldom louder at the conclusion of his ser- 
mons, than at the beginning. He sometimes fails in ma- 
king an adequate impression because he does not give 
due emphasis to the more prominent parts of his dis- 
course. A little more energy, when preaching to large 
congregations, would impart to his lessons more force. 

Mr. Watson is one of the secretaries to the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, the labours of which seem quite 
enough to occupy his whole time and attention; yet he 
is a diligent preacher anda laborious writer. He has 
sent to the press several tracts: a Letter on Dr. Clarke’s 
Commentary on the Bible; a Sermon preached before 
the Sunday School Union; a Defence of the Wesleyan 
Missions in the West Indies; a Sermon on West India 
Slavery; a Sermon on the Death of Mr. Butterworth; 
besides his ‘Theological Institutes,” a work of great 
merit, and which contains the only intelligible system 
of Christian doctrine as professed by the Wesleyan dis- 
senters.—Christian Monitor. 


SKETCHES. 


A BROTHER’S GRAVE. 


‘As into air the purer spirits flow, 

And separate from their kindred dregs below; 
So flew the soul to its congenial piace.” 
Pope. 

Charles W——, of good family and fortune, had just 
returned from a tour on the continent. Novelty had 
ceased to please him, and he now longed to enjoy the 
pleasures of home. On his journey thither, he indulg- 
ed in all those beautiful visions of hope, that thron 
the heart of him who has tasted but little of the gall of 
disappointment. Spring, in her youthful gaiety, invited 
him to her seeming amaranthine bowers of bliss, and 
appeared to deck the landscape with bloom and beau- 
ty, but to woo his soul to happiness. It has been said, 
that the pleasure which proceeds from the imagination 
is always greater than that which is ever realized. But 
we are the creatures of hope; and though the exalted 
flights of fancy are often checked and mortified, yet 
there are few who do not at times give loose to their 
reasoning powers, and revel in such an innocent source 
of gratification. So Charles felt, as his vehicle rolled on, 
and he was indulging in a pleasing reverie. First, came 
the favorite Tray, which used to be the companion of 
all his solitary rambles, leaping and fawning with every 
demonstration of joy. Then his brother and friend, 
endeared to him by every bond of affection and sym- 
pathy—Edward was the very soul of sensibility. Re- 
tired and modest, he possessed those qualities, which 
are never found but by a diligent search, but which, in 
the end, greatly increase our admiration. He resembled 
some blushing violet, whose charms are hidden beneath 
a bed of leaves, but when brought forth to the inquir- 
ing eye, its sweetness gratifies, and its modesty pleases. 
Mild and unobtrusive; such an one as Gray pictured 
to himself, when he so felicitously used the metaphor— 


‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 


It is not, then, surprising that Charles, though en- 
tirely of a different cast, should be so firmly attached 
to his brother Edward: for Providence has wisely or- 
dained, that often when two minds, in many respects 
completely opposite, meet together, they are the most 
indissolubly united; especially when affection cements 
the union. Thus have we seen the woodbine entwined 
with the rose. Where strength is deficient in the one, 
it repays the other with the compensation of beauty 
and elegance. Soclose is the endearment, that the 
rude hand which separates them, leaves both perhaps 
to pine away and die. 

Next in imagination came his sister, in all the loveli- 
ness and gaicty of youth; partaking of the natural sus- 
ceptibility of the sex, enlivened by her buoyancy of 
spirit; yet graceful even in the tenderness of grief.— 
Last of all, approached his aged parents, venerable in 
years; the mother yielding to transports of joy, while 
the father stood absorbed in contemplation, with a smile 
of satisfaction. In the back-ground were the faithful 
servants, who had spent the greater part of their lives 
in the service of the family, waiting to be recognized. 

Such were the pleasing thoughts of Charles, as he 
drew near the family seat; but these were dissipated 
by the surrounding prospect, which forcibly brought 
to his mind the events of seasons long past, but never 
to be forgotten; where he had sported many a day in 
the path of childhood and youth, as the minstrel 
sweetly sings, 

‘‘Warbling and sauntering carelessly along; 

Where every face was innocent and gay, 

Each vale romantic, tuneful every tongue.” 

Beattie. 

On yonder eminence, amid the shade of a bower, was 
the spot where he had read, mused, and studied with 
all the delight of boyhood; and there, Edward, with 
the ingenuity of an artist, had sketched many a pleas- 
iug landscape. In those verdant meadows, and through 
that copse, flowed the rippling brook, upun whose 
banks they had often sat. Within that grove was the 
favorite walk, called by the association of ideas, ‘*Mac- 
kenzie’s Walk.” For here had they often perused 
with delight, and conversed on the elegance and beauty 
of that author’s compositions. 

Wishing to afford the inmates the pleasure of a sur- 
prise, Charles left the chaise at the end of the avenue, 
and walked to the house. As he drew near, all seem- 
ed silent as the tomb. His favourite Tray, indeed, ap- 


£ | ductive of the best effects. 


peared, by an instinctive impulse, to be aware of his ar- 


rival, and went forth to meet him. But there seemed 
to be expressed, amid the caresses of his joy, a melan- 
choly howl, which immediately caught his young mas- 
ter’s attention. Springing forward with the most acute 
anxiety, he followed the dog to the house. The win- 
dows were closed, and the curtains drawn—the dread- 
ful reality poured upon his brain—‘‘I have lost some 
dear object,” exclaimed he to himself. ‘*Oh, merciful 
Heaven! support me under the trial. Well do 1 know 
that whom thou lovest thou chastenest, and that the 
phial of affliction, though bitter in its draught, is pro- 
Then teach me to submit 
to thy decrees.’’ A servant opened the hall door, but 
recognized her young master only by a mournful smile. 

‘‘What has happened?” asked the agonized Charles. 
**Speak, tell me what has happened.” The domestic 
could only reply, “Poor master Edward! Your poor, 
dear brother, sir.” Charles followed her up stairs, 
where Edward indeed lay a corpse. The lid of the 
coffin was being screwed on when he entered. The 
workmen ceased their operations. The afflicted broth- 
er tore away the covering, to gaze on the features of 
his beloved Edward. Pale and thoughtful as usual— 
the hectic flush had departed from his cheek. Charles 
knelt, to kiss his marble features; a sigh struggled from 
his heart; atearstole from his eye. He appeared to be 
momentarily lost in silent communion with his Maker. 
Forgetful of the presence of bystanders, his hands were 
clasped, while his lips quivered with the most mourn- 
ful ejaculations. One of the men who stood near, pos- 
sessed of a feeling heart under a rough exterior, offer- 
ed the words of comfort—‘‘There was hope in his 
death,” said he; “he was a good young man—he died 
like a Christian, and may my last end be like his!” ‘It 
is true,” returned Charles; ‘the is gone to a better 
world.” ‘‘Yes, sir,” continued the other, ‘fa world 
where neither moth nor rust can corrupt, nor thieves 
break through and steal.” 


His heart was too full to converse, and his grief too 
great tobe consoled. Bidding adieu to the remains of 
his brother, Charles sought the rest of the family. His 
sister, who till then had scarcely known sorrow, was 
arrayed ina sable garb. Upon their meeting she burst 
into tears, and fell into her brother’s arms. He could 
scarely hope to give that consolation which he himself 
had refused, but wiped away the falling tears. ‘‘Oh! 
what has passed,” exclaimed he, ‘‘since I have left my 
home! Little thought I, that our meeting would be 
clouded by so melancholy an event.”? The reflection 
momentarily overpowered both. However, endeavor- 
ing to assume a cheerful countenance, his sister led him 
to his disconsolate parents. Hjs mother at first seemed 
to forget the loss of one son, in the return of another, 
Then, as if recollecting herself, she would break out 
into incoherent expressions, “My dear Edward! My 
darling boy!” But the father, venerable even in sor- 
row, though silently brooding over his misfortyne, at- 
tempted to pacify her, and teach her toyield to the de- 
crees of Providence. Yet it was not difficult to trace 
paternal feelings in those expressions of grief whioh 
disturbed the look of resignation. 


The funeral procession was in a short time prepared, 
The sable hearse, decked with nodding plumes, silently 
proceeded to the village church-yard; and, it may be 
imagined, the hearts of the mourners were engaged in 
the most serious reflections, Many were the villagers 
whom his benevolent disposition had attached to him, 
that followed the mournful train of the deceased, Sin- 
cere was their sorrow; indeed, their honest simplicity 
had scarcely learned to feign. Now behold him con- 
signed to the grave, while over his remains, | 


“Some frail memorial still erected nigh,” 


proclaims the place of his interment. 


Here would Charles delight to retire, and ponder 
upon the instability of human life; to imagine that, 
though all their favorite scenes of resort seemed lonely 
and deserted, now he was no more, yet this hallowed 
spot might be rendered doubly dear by the presence of 
his spirit; that though his earthly form was enshrouded 
in the tomb, yet his presiding angel might hover near 
those remains which were at once guarded and blessed, 
Here, in his melancholy mood, would he hold sweet 
converse with the soul of the departed. Here, seclude 
ed from the world, would he give up his entire a 
to dwell upon the bliss of an hereafter, when (if we 
know our friends in Heaven) their beings might again 
be assimilated. Here, too, would he confess the truth 
of that which was engraven on his tomb—“Childhood 
and Youth are vanity.”—-Jmperial Magazine. 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


THERE WAS SILENCE IN HEAVEN. 


Can angel-spirits need repose 

In the full sun-light of the sky? 
And can the veil of slumber close 

A cherub’s bright and dazzling eye? 


Have seraphim a weary brow, 
A fainting heart, an aching breast? 
No; far too high their pulses flow, — 
To languish with inglorious rest. 


How could they sleep amidst the bliss, 
The banquet of delight above? 

Or bear for one short hour to miss 
The vision of the Lord they love? 


O! not the death-like calm of sleep 
Could still the everlasting song: 

No fairy dream, or slumber deep, 
Entrance the rapt and holy throng. 


Yet, not the lightest tone was heard 
From angel-voice or angel-hand; 

And not one plumed pinion stirr’d 
Among the bow’d and blissful band: 


For there was silence in the sky, 

A joy not angel-tongues could tell, 
As from its mystic fount on high 

The peace of God in stillness fell. 


O what is silence here below? 
The quiet of conceal’d despair! 
The pause of pain, the dream of woe; 
It is the rest of rapture there. 


And to the wayworn pilgrim here, 

More kindred seems perfect peace, 
Than the full chant of joy to hear 

Roll on, and never, never cease. 


From earthly agonies set free, 

Tired with the path too slowly trod, 
May such asilence welcome me 

Into the palace of my God! 


From the Sacred Offering. 
TO A DESERTED HOME. 


‘When morning blushes o’er these scarce green fields, 
On their scant trees pouring its glory down, 
No burst of joy the brightning landscape yields, 
It marks the blighted verdure near a town. 
And when the we evening fades away, 
No wave reflective shews its parting beam, 
But the last lingering hues of farewell day 
Here all unnoticed shed their softest beam. 


‘I had a home—ah me! a home no more,— 
Most calmly fair in its green loveliness, 
Shadowed with trees, and bound with sea-girt shore, 
With view all rich in its unboundedness; 
Far distant hills, most faintly, sweetly blue, 
Skirting the horizon with their peaks of snow, 
And valleys, meadows, bright as eye ere knew, 
Spreading their mingling beauty wide below. 


‘O prospect glorious! thou art in mine eye 
As when | stood with never-sated gaze, 
On our own terrace, watching to descry 
The little sail-boat "midst thy pathless ways. 
Yes, here thou livest; memory has enshrined 
Thy quiet walks, thy boundless solitude, 
And each loved scene that | have left behind, 
Comes glowing on my heart with life imbued. 


‘Alas! there only—days and years may pass, 
And I thy lonely walks no more shall tread, 

These feet shall press no more-thy well-known grass, 
Or raise thy humble violets from their bed. | 

No; all the freshness, sweetness of thy flowers 
May wildly bloom, for no accustomed hand 

Shall kindly twine them round their moss-grown bowers, 
And taste must wave no more her magic wand, 


‘Though all unseen, still may thy dark woods wave, 
Thy flowers still glow in summer’s radiant breath; 
May beauty shroud thee, silent as the grave, 
And be around thee in thy transient death. 


And when again to sound o 


human voice 


Thy far-hills echo, then may peaceful hours 
And rural pleasures bid their hearts rejoice, 

With purest happiness, as once did ours. 
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